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Midway between Madeira 
and TenerifiFe, and almost on 
the line of navigation between 
them, there ia a little group of 
three small islands, bearing the 
encouraging name of “Ilhos 
Salvagen,** whioh is Portuguese 
for “Savage Islands,** or, as 
they are better known, “The 
Salvages.** The northern one, 
“Great Salvage,** is separated 
by a ten-mile gap from the 
two southern, which are named 
respectively Great and Little 
Piton, They are nearly desert, 
and quite uninhabited. There 
is no certainty of rainfall at 
any time of year, and the 
only water to be found is a 
shallow and unpleasant-look¬ 
ing puddle at the bottom of 
a pit on Great Salvage. This 
had been dug by some settlers, 
who once came there, hopeful; 
but left it, hopeless, leaving 
their “ well,** a few low walls, 
and a couple of ruinous huts, 
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as relies of the adventure. 
The only produce of the group 
is an unfortunate but foolishly 
persistent sea-bird, which comes 
in May, in large numbers, to 
produce its young. The bold 
Portuguese hunter follows 
shortly after: lugs forth from 
their holes in the ground, by 
their long outstretched necks, 
the silly mammas; which then 
are forthwith slain, dried in 
the sun, and carried back to 
Madeira for food (literally) by 
the thousand. 

To this cheerful group of 
islands we were directed, quite 
early in the war, under “ab¬ 
solutely certain** intelligence 
that Germans had landed 
there, and had erected a wire¬ 
less station on Great Salvage; 
whioh is a oliff - surrounded 
plateaU; 500 feet high—emi¬ 
nently suited, certainly, for the 
purpose. 

We approached with some 
L 
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trepidation, as the only ohart 
of the group was one hundred 
years old; while, on every side 
of all three islands, we oould 
see tall white spouts of burst¬ 
ing spray, marking the posi¬ 
tions of the rooky reefs that 
stretched their ugly arms in¬ 
hospitably round the shores. 

We kept at prism-binooular 
distanoe; but were able to see^ 
quite definitely, that the islands 
were entirely Hunless. And, 
lying off, we went to target 
praotioe at one of the more 
prominent rook-pinnaoles. 

It is strange to reoall this 
early impression of the group, 
remembering what a solace to 
us its islands became, later on ! 
There chanced to be in our 
squadron a single officer of 
that hardy though rare breed, 
the Hydrographic Surveyor. 
By “lashed-up” means—(that 
is to say, “ improvised *’)--and 
with a makeshift staff of 
assistants, a tolerable ohart 
was produced by him, which 
included the whole group, with 
reefs, soundings, and fathom- 
contour lines, complete. Fol¬ 
lowing this advance of scientific 
knowledge, the rocky horrors 
turned into convenient marks, 
by whioh to fix an approaohing 
ship’s position; the reefs and 
shoals came to eat out of our 
hand, so to speak, and were 
transformed from dangers into 
breakwaters against the north¬ 
easterly swell rolling in. 

Accordingly, whenever cir¬ 
cumstances permitted, we came 
to anchor at one or other of 
the islands, for a few hours of 
rest and recreation. If nothing 
else was excellent about the 
group, the bathing was; and 


so was the fishing, and oh 1 
the extraordinary joy it was 
to feel terra-firma —even desert 
soil—under one’s feet! 

Once, when we were anchored 
close off Great Salvage Island, 
a large neutral steamer passed; 
and seeing ns, as it appeared 
to them, hopelessly wrecked, 
broadside on the rooks, sur¬ 
rounded by the terrifying 
spouts of white water, she 
timidly approached, and 
politely inquired, “Can I 
render any assistance?” Her 
captain must have been thor¬ 
oughly thankful, if amazed, to 
get our reply, “Much obliged 
for your kind offer, but quite 
happy here at anchor. Pleasant 
voyage to you.” 

The Salvages have their 
share of romance. Those who 
have read ‘The Cruise of the 
Alert ’ will reoall the account 
of her visit to one of the islands, 
and of the deathbed statement 
of the old pirate who had 
sailed with Captain Kidd in 
the Spanish Main, and his 
sworn declaration that large 
quantities of his chief’s trea¬ 
sure had there been deposited. 
So circumstantial was the ac¬ 
count, and the directions for 
finding it, that the British 
Government, years ago, actu¬ 
ally sent a man-of-war to in¬ 
vestigate and to dig; but 
nothing was ever discovered. 

We were too busy enjoying 
ourselves, every time we went 
there, to fuss about a few 
paltry jewelled chalices, or 
gold pieces-of-eight; and, so 
far as we are concerned, they 
still lie hid — ghost-guarded, 
and intact. 

Wearied as we were with 
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OUT inoessant iQok-ont for snb- 
marines, whioh weren't there, 
and by the constant, entirely 
bogas reports we got of them, 
it was almost a pleasure to 
find ourselves at last up 
against what had all the 
appearanoe of the genuine 
article. 

We were homeward bound 
for repairs (at last), and not 
far from Finisterre. As the 
day dawned hazily, we sighted 
on the port-bow, but nearly 
ahead, a steamer flying British 
colours, with a submarine, on 
the surface, close under her 
stern. Both were appar¬ 
ently stopped, and the only 
question was, should we be in 
time ? Every straining second, 
as we hurried furiously into 
range, we expected to see the 
fatal lurch, the burst of steam 
and smoke, the sudden swallow¬ 
ing up of the victim, and the 
peppering over the smooth floor 
of the sea of her loose debris, 
human and timber, the one 
clinging to the other. 

We had sighted her first at 
11,000 yards, and though the 
guns, of course, were instantly 
ready, this was rather too far 
off for a really certain and 
satisfactory shot at so low and 
slight an object—barely dis¬ 
tinguishable, indeed, as a sub¬ 
marine at all. There was also 
the necessity of finding out 
whether (by any impossible 
chance) it was one of our own 
submarines, before we sank 
her I We had, too, to discover 
whether the steamer was in 
reality a British one. There 
was as yet no sign of her sink¬ 
ing, and perhaps we were view¬ 
ing a German submarine being 


supplied with fuel, comfortably, 
from her auxiliary—flying false 
colours? If this were so, the 
supply ship should also occupy 
our earnest attention—besides 
being a more excellent target! 
There was only one certain 
method of finding out and set¬ 
ting at rest all these doubts— 
namely, the “private signal.” 
The “ challenge ” had been 
flipped out by searchlight at the 
very first moment of sighting 
the still enigmatic scene before 
us. No reply. A second chance 
was given when the range had 
been lessened by 2000 yards 
— i.e., about a mile. Again, no 
reply 1 Evidently, whatever 
the two vessels were about, 
they had not sighted us: as 
there was no attempt at dis¬ 
appearance of the submarine, 
nor any sign, either of alarm 
or joy, on the steamer. The 
two craft still remained in 
exactly the same relative atti¬ 
tude to one another—calm, un¬ 
concerned I It was thoroughly 
mystifying and disquieting. 
Our guns were at the “ready ” 
position, the range-taker had 
just announced “seven thou¬ 
sand,” the order to “ com¬ 
mence ” was tickling the 
tongue, when from the sub¬ 
marine there came flashing 
the British private signal I It 
was just about the nearest 
imaginable thing I 

It turned out to be, truly, 
a British steamer; and she 
was towing the submarine to 
the Mediterranean! This was 
the explanation of the per¬ 
manently-maintained distance 
between the two vessels, and 
since they were approaching 
us nearly end-on, the effect 
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was prodaoed that both were 
stopped together. 

Having administered an 
awful warning to the sub¬ 
marine as to what, so very 
nearly, might have been, and 
still might be, unless they kept 
a better look-out on a hazy 
morning, we sank into our 
mugs of early ooooa, with a 
deep thankfulness that we had 
not, a few minutes earlier, 
lessened the British Navy by 
two valuable items! 

Onwards, northward, we 
rushed, getting every yard of 
speed we oonld out of the old 
ship; zigzag, zigzag we went, 
as W9 entered the danger zone 
south of the Channel. Every 
ship we sighted was doing the 
same; ours was not the only 
vessel proceeding under charge 
of an apparently drunken 
navigator. 

As, one morning, we reached 
the Channel itself, we were 
welcomed home by receipt of 
the following message in wire¬ 
less from Land’s End :— 

“Norwegian steamer reports 
having seen submarine at 10 
P.M. yesterday, twenty miles 
S.-W. by W. from Lundy 
Island, steering N.-W.” 

She was therefore proceed¬ 
ing out of the Bristol Channel, 
right across our track to Liver¬ 
pool. Immediately after pub¬ 
lication of the news through¬ 
out the ship, there were eyes 
everywhere—amateur as well 
as professional, on watch and 
off watch. All hands and the 
cook were looking out I A 
fishing buoy we passed pres¬ 
ently, at short range, came 
in for it heavily! It bobbed 
up to the crest of a wave, in 


front of the straining eyes of 
the three foremost guns’ crews, 
and met death in an instan¬ 
taneous salvo! But what a 
pity it wasn’t the periscope it 
so greatly resembled 1 Shortly 
afterwards there came to us a 
second word of cheer from 
Kingstown. “ Submarine seen 
IJ miles off Dalkey Island at 
2 P.M. to-day.” We should 
pass her, tool Evening was 
approaching, and we were 
thankful to see that, with it, 
oame a mercifully enveloping 
haze: a condition not usually 
sought out by the seaman 
for eulogy—but oiroumstanoes 
alter oases ! Just as the shades 
of night fell, and we had in¬ 
formed the senior naval officer 
at Liverpool of our proposed 
arrival at the bar at dawn 
next day, he replied with the 
extremely pleasant intelligence, 
“ Hostile submarines (in the 
plural) waiting off Mersey 
River Bar. Enter river at full 
speed before daylight.” In¬ 
deed, we hoped we might be 
able to do so! 

The night was dark, the 
mist beautifully thick, and if 
the submarines sighted us at 
all, they may well have fired 
their torpedoes astray. We 
transposed our navigational 
lights, from the bow-end of the 
ship to the stern, placing the 
starboard-bow light so as to 
throw its green ray from the 
port quarter; and the port- 
bow light to show red from 
the starboard quarter; while 
the bright white mast-head 
light, as “in some tall ad¬ 
miral,” was made to show dead 
astern, from the after side of 
the main mast, at the proper 
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height up. Thus, any sub¬ 
marine sighting our lights, so 
plaoed, and direoting her tor¬ 
pedo as for an apparently 
advancing steamer, would fire 
it into the watery space astern 
of us, and already passed over 1 

We get in quite safely, in 
the dark of the dawn. The 
submarines, two of them, had 
undoubtedly been seen there 
the day before, waiting off the 
bar: but seemingly had been 
dispersed. One of them went 
north, anyway; and, unfor¬ 
tunately, made a successful 
shot off the mouth of the 
Clyde, just at the moment 
that we were passing the bar 
light-vessel. 

But they missed us, as well 
as two others of our armed 
merchant cruisers, as we dashed 
in at Mersey mouth, within a 
few hours of each other, on 
that exciting morning. Rarely 
before can so many a seaman’s 
blessing have been bestowed 
upon a fog at night! 

When, after a somewhat 
prolonged refit in England, we 
returned to our home on the 
Atlantic Ocean Wave, we found 
ourselves in considerably im¬ 
proved case; with both ship 
and crew much better quali¬ 
fied than they were in those 
first days to undertake their 
duties. 

Many important and, indeed, 
fundamental defects in our 
equipment had been put as far 
right as they could be put; 
defects whose occurrence was 
amazing to us naval people, 
devoid, as at first we were, of 
all inner knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions of life for the men in a 
merchant steamer. 


Very sensibly, no attempt 
was made during the refit to 
try and improve our fighting 
capacity. This was realised to 
be a hopeless task; as well 
might you equip a cow with a 
tiger’s teeth and claws, and 
send her forth, single handed, 
to fight Shere Khan himself, on 
his own ground ! 

The order had gone forth, 
accordingly, confining our 
duties to the Blockade; but 
without prejudice to anything 
else that might in an extremity 
turn up. No longer were we 
to reckon ourselves as cruisers 
h outrance. 

In giving this order, which 
had come out some consider¬ 
able time before our refit, the 
Admiralty somewhat naturally 
supposed that the Armed 
Merchant Cruisers, as they 
stood, were the ideal vessels for 
the Atlantic Blockade job. 
With those great holds, was 
there not capacity for carrying 
coal, water, stores, and pro¬ 
visions by the thousand ton? 
Could they not, therefore, 
comfortably keep at sea for 
months, without anxiety as to 
boiler and engine expenditure, 
and with well - fed crews ? 
(What matter if, in connection 
with the crews, the adjective 
“fed-up” were more ap¬ 
propriate ?) Had they not, 
each of them, recently been 
festooned by the Board of Trade 
with boats in such multitude, 
that the simultaneous board¬ 
ing of indefinite numbers of 
suspects might be undertaken 
with speed and simplicity ? 

It was not until some of us 
returned to England for our 
first refit, and were able person- 
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ally to explain and exhibit 
things, that it was realised how 
mistaken were these views ; nor 
to what a degree we, naval 
tenants ef the A.M.C.’s, had 
been obliged to make *4aBh- 
up” (t.e., makeshift) arrange¬ 
ments, in order to be able to 
** carry on,” in any way, as 
intended. 

Appalling, nay, impossible, 
as at first it seemed to the 
authorities, the facts were 
demonstrated. First, that in 
many of those enormcns ships 
no proper accommodation for 
civilised seamen and firemen 
had been provided; secondly, 
that beyond the actual tackles 
(or “falls”) for lowering and 
hoisting the boats, there were 
none of the ordinary, and 
obviously necessary additional 
fittings to prevent the boats 
from swinging about while be¬ 
ing lowered, full of men, when 
the ship was rolling at sea; 
thirdly, that as regards the 
merchant crew, fine ship-men 
as they were, none had had any 
experience of boat-work except 
the few who chanced to be 
fishermen (and even these had 
never been taught the art of 
the oar); fourthly, that there 
were no real boats. The acces¬ 
sary vehicles with which, under 
Board of Trade regulations, 
passenger ships are plastered 
are not “boats,” properly 
speaking, and can only be de¬ 
scribed as troughs made of 
wood or steel, deep and heavy, 
having angular ends. “ Sta¬ 
bility,” using the expression 
either in its usual sense or as 
the technical term of the ma¬ 
rine architect, does not enter 
into their design, nor have they 


any “floor.” They wobble 
nervously when placed in the 
water, and nothing but dire 
necessity, combined with ignor¬ 
ance of the danger, would in¬ 
duce the “ 44 passengers ” (for 
whom their labels promise to 
provide accommodation) to ac¬ 
cept the chance of escape that 
they offer in a disaster, in pre¬ 
ference to the ancient and re¬ 
spectable alternative of “ stick¬ 
ing to the ship.” 

These vessels are just sus¬ 
ceptible (and no more) of pro¬ 
pulsion, and of direction; but 
no one, excepting perhaps a 
Board of Trade official (who is 
of the earth, earthy), would 
ever class them as “boats.” 

Nor would any instructed 
person name as “oars” the 
spatulated bedposts with which 
the troughs are equipped; all 
of the same length, from bow 
to stroke, and all of the 
same preposterous unbalanced 
weight. Rough - loomed, un¬ 
bending, it wearied one only to 
look at them. 

No wonder that our attempts 
to teach the men to pull such 
boats with such oars met with 
small success. They sat on the 
high thwarts, that were so high 
that even to touch the stretchers 
with their toes was beyond the 
reach of most of them, and they 
“dipped” and “bucketted,” 
ignoring, justifiably, instruc¬ 
tions as to stretching out or 
feathering; whilst the com¬ 
mands to “ put their backs into 
it ” were but too literally ful¬ 
filled, as the sorely-tried oars¬ 
men’s heels went up in the air, 
and an all-engulfing “ crab ” 
claimed him for its own! 

The reason for the existence 
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in mail steamers of these im¬ 
possible boats and unskilled 
oarsmen lies in a simple but 
little-oonsidered faet. These 
vessels nowadays, almost in¬ 
variably on reaching their 
journey^s ends, either at home 
or abroad, no longer anchor in 
a harbour and oommnnioate by 
boat with the shore, as in the 
ancient times. Instead, they go 
alongside a deep-water pier in 
a comfortable dock, and every¬ 
body walks ashore, or walks 
on board. Boats and boating, 
accordingly, are rapidly reach¬ 
ing a condition of atrophy: 
the downward path of disuse 
being already marked, first, by 
the complete disappearance 
from the ships of boat-lowering 
apparatus; next, by the exist¬ 
ence of a mere “ survival (to 
use an appropriate natural his¬ 
tory term) of boats themselves; 
and lastly, by the ability of 
the orews to manage boats 
being no longer outwardly 
apparent, though still happily 
latent, and able to be brought 
forth. 

These facts are unpleasant 
ones, and become still more 
BO in the contemplation of 
some emergency—suoh as the 
butting into an iceberg by 
a mail steamer on a dark 
night—when the best of boats 
and boatmen are suddenly 
wanted to save a thousand 
lives. 

An emergency, though of a 
different kind — a long war 
emergency, and not a swift 
peace-time disaster—had oome 
upon us now, and the only 
way out of the difficulty was 
found by supplying the 
A.M.C.’s with real boats— 


naval boats—with their proper 
appliances. 

Once we got these, real oars¬ 
manship soon followed, nour¬ 
ished into healthy existence 
later on by races, and even 
regattas. The comfort and 
satisfaction that followed was 
indescribable, in seeing boats 
loaded with officers and men 
lowered into the water in safety, 
moving with speed and smart¬ 
ness on their job, and hoisted 
again quickly after it was over. 

Thankful men were we when 
the vision of the swinging, 
wobbling coffin-loads to which 
we had become accustomed, 
though never inured, had 
faded away, as it soon did, 
into only a distressing 
memory. 

These surprises as to mer¬ 
chant - boat equipment were 
not, however, the greatest, by 
any means, that we re¬ 
ceived ; nor were they the 
defects that really most re¬ 
quired amendment. The first, 
and worst, and rudest shook 
reached' ns all on the first 
Sunday on which we went 
“rounds’* of the living quar¬ 
ters allotted to the deck¬ 
hands and firemen of the 
ship’s original orew. All of 
the men who would “join up” 
for “temporary service” in 
the War had been taken over, 
together with their ships, at 
Liverpool and elsewhere, just 
as they stood, straight from 
their “trade”; and so we 
saw them in their native and 
accustomed haunts. The con¬ 
trast with anything we ever 
had seen before was really 
overwhelming. 

The quarters allotted to the 
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orew of a man - of - war are 
assuredly not laid out in over- 
luxurious fashion. There is, 
for each twenty men or so 
of the orew, a long well- 
scrubbed table, with “ stools ” 
(plain strong benches) on each 
side of it. There is a looker, 
or its equivalent space, for 
holding each man’s clothing 
or kit-bag; there are “mess- 
shelves” for holding crockery, 
knives, forks, &o.; and there 
is tinned ware for the table— 
“kettles” and “tin dishes” of 
an adamantine build. It is 
not comfortable furniture, but 
it is adequate, and, above all, 
it is clean. There is air, any¬ 
way, and (dependent on the 
ship) usually quite a fair 
amount of space. When it is 
desired to clear the deck, 
both tables and stools, having 
legs that fold up, can be 
quickly hooked overhead, flat, 
and out of the way. As to 
beds, each man has his ham¬ 
mock, hung up, swinging for 
the night, but lashed up 
neatly and stowed away dur¬ 
ing the day. Nothing is so 
comfortable to sleep in on 
board a ship at sea as 
a hammock, and no other 
kind of bed occupies less 
space. Then there is ample 
washing accommodation for 
everyb^y, and, for the 
stokers, large bathrooms; so 
that there is every possi¬ 
bility for cleanliness and re¬ 
freshment after a long hot 
watch amidst oil, coal-dust, 
boilers, and engines. Ever 
since steamships began to be 
in the Navy, some sort of bath¬ 
room space has been arranged 
for the stokers: though prob¬ 
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ably this dispensation origin¬ 
ated less in kindness and 
humanity, than in preventing 
the smallest shadow of engine- 
room products from marring 
the whiteness and brightness 
of the Old Navy’s decks. The 
above simple lower-deck fur¬ 
nishings were to us, naval 
folk, a oommonplaoe of life to 
which we had been accustomed 
from our callow midshipman- 
hood ; and (in our ignorance) 
we supposed such to be the 
sealed pattern accommodation 
for all seamen, merchant as 
well as naval. So, when we 
stepped jauntily, on that first 
bright “ Sunday Rounds,” into 
our men’s quarters, for inspec¬ 
tion thereof, the amazement, 
and gradually the horror, at 
sight of what we then encoun¬ 
tered, are sentiments that still 
remain fresh, at the end of five 
years, of experiences sufficient¬ 
ly overwhelming to blot out 
most other things. 

We were conducted into the 
very “eyes” of the ship—to 
the forecastle, and the narrow 
depths beneath it: to the part 
which, in the great Atlantic 
liners, dips, shuddering, into 
the monstrous head - seas ; 
bears on its front the first and 
worst of the furious impact, 
and carries on its dripping 
shoulders the chief of the 
strain and motion of the la¬ 
bouring ship. No place this, 
at any time, for men; but, es¬ 
pecially, not for men tired out 
in long watches below, among 
the boilers, or on deck, in the 
fierce wind, rain, and cold 
spray. Yet this was the region 
allotted to the orew: squeezed 
away here into the least pos- 
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sibl© area by the greedy 
owners of the ship, so as to 
permit of more space for cabins 
in the comfortable parts, fur¬ 
ther aft, for those who paid 
for their accommodation. The 
word “ Bolshevik ” had not, at 
this period of the war, been in¬ 
vented; but that is what we 
felt like as we entered, and 
regarded these quarters. 

There were three decks, one 
beneath the other, each divided 
into steel - walled compart¬ 
ments, whose sides had once 
(long ago) been daubed over, 
first with thin red lead, and 
afterwards with thick and 
sticky white paint. The decks, 
also steel, were thickly bedded 
with cement—the surface of 
which resembled, to weary feet, 
the pavement of a city street 
both in appearance and in 
comfort. Eaoh compartment 
was illuminated by two tiny 
and hermetically screwed-up 
glass scuttles, and was “ven¬ 
tilated ** by a pipe leading 
from the “ceiling” to the 
upper air—but now tightly 
stuffed up with a black and 
dripping rag, in order to ex¬ 
clude the salt sea that poured 
down it at every dip of the 
labouring ship, from its open¬ 
ing on the forecastle. 

The deck-hands occupied the 
upper compartments, which, 
as they opened more or less on 
the upper air, were much the 
best; the firemen inhabited 
the deeper depths beneath; 
and with a horrified interest 
we descended. 

Bound the filthy sides of 
eaoh den there were riveted 
as many iron bed-frames, one 
above the other, as spaces 


could be found for them, to 
the number of about fourteen. 
Begardless of the solemn hour 
of Captain’s Sunday Bounds, 
eaoh bedplaoe contained its 
proper human occupant, dirty 
and sweaty, just as he had 
come from the stokehold. (This 
profanity—blasphemy, even— 
of the day and the hour, 
apparently here a matter of 
every-Suuday custom, filled us 
of the Navy with a shocked 
indignation indescribable I) 
Eaoh man was couched on 
a “ Donkey’s Breakfast,” This 
consists of a coarse brown 
sack, tightly stuffed with old 
hard straw. It is not 
“shaped,” as is a mattress 
or palliasse, with square cor¬ 
ners and fiat sides and sur¬ 
faces, but is merely a bulged 
and overfilled bag. Sorrow 
befall the donkey who had 
its contents for “breakfast,” 
or even as bedding litter 1 
The B.S.P.C.A. would be “on 
to ” the owner of that four- 
footed animal, and mighty 
quickly I 

As for the rest of the 
furniture or fittings of this 
pleasant home from home on 
the sea, there was nonel No 
table, no chair, no bench; and 
as a receptacle for clothes, a 
little shelf that scarce would 
hold a cap. 

As to the presence of the 
men at this holy moment of 
Sunday rounds, there seemed 
to be no explanation required. 
The long - sanctioned custom 
was that eaoh man, as he 
came off watch, whatever the 
day or hour, threw himself 
down on his bunk, just as 
he was, and there remained 
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until it was time for him to 
go to his next turn of watoh 
in the stokehold. 

As for meals, when the 
time for them oame round, 
the members of each den took 
it in rotation to go up to the 
oook*s galley and bring down 
thenoe, in a large tin dish, 
the mess of meat and gravy, 
or whatever was provided. 
On its arrival, each man 
reached forth from his bed, 
took with his hand out of 
the dish as it went by his 
gruesome portion, and, lying 
there, devoured it. This in- 
teresting interval of refresh* 
ment was, in faot, in process 
at the time of rounds, so that 
we had the advantage actually 
of seeing the animals fed with¬ 
out extra charge. It was, in¬ 
deed, a much more degrading 
spectacle than any that the 
Zoo, at its most carnivorous, 
has to ofiFer. There were no 
plates, knives, or forks — no 
table (as has already been 
indicated) on which to lay 
them, nor even a bench on 
which to sit down to eat. 

The arrangements for per¬ 
sonal washing were outside 
the dens, and consisted of a 
row of minute enamel basins, 
each holding a proportionate 
supply of water. An inquiry 
as to the position of the 
“ Stoker’s Bathroom ” was 
met with a smile of pitying 
amazement at so landsman¬ 
like an inquiry from an un¬ 
questioned man - of - the - sea 1 
Such an effeminacy was en¬ 
tirely unknown to these hardy 
folk! 

We must forbear from any 
description of the bestially 
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primitive ** conveniences ” of 
these terrible abodes. They 
had instantly to be closed. . . . 

Inspection completed, the 
order went forth on the spot, 
and the ship’s carpenters were 
set to work without delay to 
convert one of the big empty 
decks, whence the cabins had 
been swept at Liverpool, into 
a proper living place for the 
firemen, with tables, “stools,” 
bed-places, bedding, clothes 
lookers, and baths. Some¬ 
thing of the sort had already 
been done with the 2nd-olasB 
saloon, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the extra ship’s com¬ 
pany, necessary upon the 
vessel becoming a “man-of- 
war”; and this formed a 
model in the arrangements for 
the rehousing of the original 
crew. There was no difBonlty 
as regards the provision of 
baths; for there were, stand¬ 
ing in groups of four about the 
empty deck, the baths of the 
former passengers. They were 
no longer chastely enclosed, 
for each had been stripped of 
its wooden casing before we 
left England and was now 
lying gaunt and bare to the 
world. Plates for food, table 
gear generally, blankets and 
bedding, all were provided 
from the ship’s store, but not 
without a gasp of indignant 
reluctance from the former 
chief steward; and soon the 
wretched firemen were estab¬ 
lished in their new quarters. 
Four pensioner naval chief 
stokers, dug out for the war, 
were then sent for, and ordered 
to live on the new mess-deck, 
forming, as it were, a mission 
of civilisation, in order to in- 
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struct in the primitive, but, to 
these poor wretches, the en¬ 
tirely unknown arts of decent 
living at sea. 

The result was marvellously 
satisfactory. The response to 
treatment was immediate, and 
within a month the new mess- 
deck had the well-scrubbed 
appearance of that of a man- 
of-war; while the captain was 
hailed by its inhabitants as 
“the firemen^s friend.” 

As to their former abode, 
when its human occupants 
had been cleared out of it, a 
close inspection of its chinks 
and corners—nay, even of its 
open surfaces — revealed the 
dreadful fact that it was 
“crawling”! There is only 
one cure on such occasions— 
“the ditch”; and presently 
the broad Atlantic received 
into its deepest embrace every 
removable fitting; the Donkey’s 
Breakfasts having already,some 
time before, sailed away on its 
all obliterating waves. Car¬ 
bolic was libated upon the 
once filthy, but now closely 
scrubbed, cement floors and 
rusty “walls”; and the key 
was then turned on those un¬ 
speakable oempartments “for 
the duration.” 

More lies in this illumina¬ 
tion of a dark corner—a great 
deal—than the plainly obvious 
need for a change in such 
conditions. For what is the 
result, in this instance, of 
man’s inhumanity to man ? 
Only the most miserable and 
the most ignorant of men, nn- 
employables of all sorts and 
sizes, and from all oanses, will 
enlist into a life so deeply far 
below the common lot of men. 


Yet is the ignorance of these 
poor devils, self-styled “fire¬ 
men,” not less black and dense 
than that of those who engage 
them 1 It seems, indeed, to be 
supposed by these recruiters 
that no special training is 
necessary for the duties of a 
fireman : that “anybody” will 
do, and that all the require¬ 
ments are fulfilled if the appli¬ 
cant possesses sufficient arms 
and legs to wield a shovel! 
Anything so truly inane can 
scarcely be conceived! 

Stoking is a skilled pro¬ 
fession—in some respects high¬ 
ly skilled; and if properly in¬ 
structed men were employed 
in the Merchant Service, the 
saving in coal to the great 
steamship companies—and to 
the country at large—would 
run into thousands of tons 
every year, and even in every 
month. 

When, during the war, the 
merchant firemen were placed, 
for the first time, beside our 
naval stokers, and, above all, 
came under the orders, disci¬ 
pline, and instruction of our 
stoker petty-officers, they re¬ 
ceived the shook of their lives! 
They then, very angrily, dis¬ 
covered that they knew noth¬ 
ing whatever about their pro¬ 
fession, which, according to 
their ideas, consisted in heap¬ 
ing periodically into a furnace 
as much raw coal as it would 
hold, shutting the door, and 
sitting down while it burnt 
away — and the slower the 
better! This mistake of theirs 
has long since been lived down. 
Perhaps, now that the war 
is over and coal become so 
precious a commodity, the 
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great steamer oompanies are 
now reaping the benefit of the 
war training in stoking that 
these men got, and now are 
saving fuel and increasing 
speed through the soientifio 
combustion of ooal ? Perhaps, 
on the other hand, their former 
men, now skilled and civilised, 
will not go back to them ? 
If things are allowed to go on 
as before, and if every decently 
comfortable part of these great 
ships is still complacently 
robbed from their crews, in 
order to fill them with 
passengers* cabins, waste of 
the country’s ooal must inevi¬ 
tably result. The skilled men 
will take their knowledge else¬ 
where, and the stokeholds will 
again be filled by the miser¬ 
able and the ignorant. 

When the last day of “ leave ” 
had been left behind; the last 
repair repaired; the last lash- 
up ” nnlashed, and replaced by 
a permanent improvement, we 
were a much more efficient 
Armed Merchant Cruiser than 
before, in both maUriel and in 
personnel. The war was get¬ 
ting on by this time; and the 
engagements of the hired crew, 
hopefully made out in 1914 as 
for six months,” had now 
grimly (but still not unhope- 
lully) been changed into “for 
the duration.’ That made far 
towards our future comfort 
and restfulness. Our teeth 
had never properly been “in 
it ” before: it had been, as 
it were, only a growl and a 
snatch. 

The feral instincts of the 
merchant crew, never really 
brought into subjection, had 
begun, indeed, to assert them¬ 


selves when their first engage¬ 
ment of “six months” with 
“the Government” had been 
exceeded, and they still found 
themselves kept away from the 
Almighty Burst at Liverpool 
that, in all previous engage¬ 
ments, had been the inevitable 
sequel to each “voyage.” It 
was not their W&r; and all 
they wanted was their Bights. 
This Call of the Wild to them 
had now, during the refitting 
period, been fulfilled (not so 
satisfactorily, perhaps, as had 
been hoped, owing to police 
and liquor restrictions); and 
here they were, back on board, 
sailing south; wondering, 
vaguely, why the Navy should 
fine a man for returning from 
leave drunk? In what other 
condition, indeed, could or 
should he be on such an oo- 
oasion ? 

On taking up the threads 
of our work after our return, 
we realised by degrees that 
a big change had taken place 
in the numbers of travelling 
neutral steamers. Very few 
were anywhere to be encoun¬ 
tered; and as our own and 
Allied merchant ships were 
now, by Admiralty Order, 
spread wide on new and secret 
tracks, they too were no longer 
to be met with on our usual 
beat, the “Trade Boute.” 

This enforced deflection 
from the usual track was 
deeply disliked and disbelieved 
in by the masters of all ships 
—ever the blackest of reac¬ 
tionary conservatives. They 
“could see no sense in it,” 
and bitterly resented being 
made to lay courses which 
took them to their ports by 
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longer distances, thus burning 
more coal than the company 
allowed for the run, and, worst 
of all, differed from those so 
long accepted as “The Route.” 

One day as we wandered 
hawking over the now nearly 
empty seas, we met by a 
strange chance, within a few 
hours of each other, two Dutch 
ships. We proceeded to board 
them; aud each in turn pro¬ 
duced an interesting comment 
on the effects of the blockade 
at home. 

The first steamer we en¬ 
countered was lolling idly on 
the smooth warm sea, sending 
up into the calm air a straight 
column, many yards high, of 
smoke and waste steam. She 
was stopped, and apparently 
“ broken down.” We suspected 
a dodge of some sort, and 
approached very cautiously. 
There had already been so 
many “surprise packets” that 
the greatest oiroumEpeotion 
was necessary. However, it 
turned out that she was quite 
genuinely disabled, and was, 
indeed, engaged at the moment 
in plugging leaky condenser 
tubes with wood I The cap¬ 
tain reported sadly that he had 
left the happy if neutral land 
of Holland ten days before, 
where they had had a “refit”; 
but that there was now no 
copper or brass to be had there 
with which to make even the 
smallest of the required repairs 
to their condenser. Not long 
after the return of our board¬ 
ing party, the ailing Dutch¬ 
man, plugged to last for a 
few miles more, pulled himself 
together, and slowly passed 
away over the horizon south¬ 


ward, en route to “the Plate.” 
Her condensers must nearly 
have become “dummy” by the 
time she arrived there. 

The other ship we met was 
the Ecuadory a brand-new 
vessel on nearly her maiden 
trip. She was a nice little 
ship, and by her appearance 
seemed to have been built to 
carry passengers; so we were 
surprised on boarding her to 
find she was carrying cargo 
only. This fact was also due 
to the impossibility of obtain¬ 
ing either brass or copper in 
Holland. The frames for the 
glass in the orifices known to 
the travelling landsman as 
“port-holes” (but, properly 
speaking, “scuttles”), are heavy 
castings of “metal”—i.e.,brass. 
As none of this could be ob¬ 
tained, there was nothing for 
it but to secure a long sheet 
of steel over the row of holes 
in the ship’s side, thus making 
it practically impossible to 
carry passengers, who might 
legitimately object to cabins 
having neither light nor air. 

Not long afterwards we had 
dim and secret rumours, for 
the “ umteenth ” time, of the 
arrival in our waters of a 
“German raider.” So many 
similar PFbZ/cries had already 
come, and then, with their 
echoes, vanished into the thin 
air of lies whence they had 
originated, that we felt dis¬ 
inclined to believe in this 
one. None the less, it would 
be madness to take no special 
steps. “ Something ” had to 
be done, and it had to be 
done with dignity and caution, 
so as not to permit the Ger¬ 
mans on shore to laugh, hap- 
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pily, at any sign of over- 
anxiety on onr part, and 
thus encourage them to pre¬ 
pare more lies. 

Accordingly, our poor little 
squadron, from various causes 
attenuated at the moment to 
three ships, began zigzagging 
carefully over our patrol area 
in a pattern arranged so as to 
cover, economically, as much 
ground as possible in a given 
time. We knew that one of 
the chief reasons for the 
originating of these German 
romances was to make us 
burn as much coal, unneces¬ 
sarily, as possible. It caused 
both trouble and expense, of 
course, to undertake these 
extra and extended patrol- 
lings ; that was inevitable; but 
it gave us great satisfaction 
to counter the enemy object 
by reducing both worry and 
cost to the lowest possible 
figures. 

However, on this particular 
occasion, as it turned out, the 
cries of WolJ were genuine 
(or, to be accurate, it was 
the MoewCf for the Wolf was 
the Atlantic raider of the 
following year). On a certain 
lovely Sunday morning, while 
still, on eaeh new “leg” of 
our zigzags, our eyes were 
straining over ever-new hori¬ 
zons, the Ariadne and the 
Appam were cleverly cap¬ 
tured by the Moewe^ while 
the Clan Mactavish, after a 
most plucky and honourable 
fight, was sunk the same 
evening by the same assail¬ 
ant. Knowing the keen look¬ 
out we were keeping, it seemed 
to us, in the first smart of dis¬ 
appointment, to have been an 


extraordinary piece of good 
luck for the Germans. But 
they had evidently sized up 
the ehanoes of meeting any 
of our ships and taken them, 
trusting (as they safely oould) 
to the fact that the sea is 
wide. 

Nobody knows, or believes, 
how wide it is until they 
come out into it, to see for 
themselves; and, apart from 
this proof by personal obser¬ 
vation, there is the precise 
and mathematical one. Let 
the patrol-area be plotted on 
paper, on a large scale, in all 
its square thousands of sea 
miles; and then place any¬ 
where on it the little six¬ 
penny circle, representing the 
twelve-mile radius visible from 
a ship’s look-out; and the 
reasons for missing the sight¬ 
ing of a ship (quite apart 
from any fortuitous cause, 
such as “ night - time ” or 
“visibility”) become absurdly 
apparent. As to the chances 
of the actual meeting of two 
ships, complicated as they are 
by questions of coal and speed, 
wind and weather, they ap¬ 
proximate, as nearly as may 
be, to zero itself. 

In spite of our elaborate 
zigzags, it was, in reality, 
absolutely normal that the 
Moewe escaped us; it would 
have been extraordinary luck, 
on the other hand, if we had 
sighted or (still more) met 
her. Where she certainly did 
have a “ slice of luck,” however, 
was with “ wireless.” Both the 
Appam and the Clan Mac- 
tavish reported, subsequently, 
that they had sent out dis¬ 
tress signals; and though our 
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oraisers were, on eaoh oooaaion, 
within easy range of hearing 
their calls for help (being 
within 150 miles distance on 
eaoh occasion), none of their 
“S.O.S,” signals reaohed our 
listening instruments, owing 
to merely ohanoe reasons, too 
technical to describe. 

The raider, accordingly, pro¬ 
ceeded unmolested southward 
towards Brazil; and it was 
not until ten days after the 
Appam affair that we got 
definite news of the German’s 
highly suooesaful trip. 

This news was shortly after¬ 
wards followed by its visible 
evidences, through the arrival 
at Santa Cruz of one of the 
Moewe^e captures—the British 
steamer Westhumy filled with 
the crews, numbering 207 
men, from the ships she had 
sunk. All these men were suc¬ 
cessfully landed, and handed 
ever to the consulates inter¬ 
ested; and, whilst new and 
interesting questions (for 
jurists only) of international 
law, respecting the status of 
the “provisionally interned” 
ship, were sizzling to and 
fro over the cables, between 
Spain, England, and the 
Islands, the German crew of 
the Westhurn calmly pulled 
out the plug and sunk the 
ship at her anchorage, thus 
disposing of the whole ques¬ 
tion, It was clever and 
amusing, and, altogether, 
“ good hunting.” 

There is no doubt that Graf 
von Doehne Sohlodien, the 
captain of the MoewBy deserved 
all his success. Fortune fa¬ 
vours the bold; • and, more¬ 
over, he left behind him no 


stain on the records of honour¬ 
able sea-warfare. Pluck, skill, 
and humanity—above all, pluok 
—marked his dashing raid 
from Germany. Single-handed, 
he put forth into an ocean full 
of smarting and watching 
enemies; up and down the 
trade routes he went, sinking, 
burning, and destroying, whilst 
saving all ships’ crews; and 
the whole adventure, together 
with his successful flight back 
to Wilhelmshaven (where the 
Moewe arrived, untouched, on 
4th March, after a two months’ 
“ flip ”), constitutes a feat which 
we might feel proud to place 
to our own credit. 

This exploit was almost 
immediately followed by the 
Declaration of War by Ger¬ 
many against Portugal. 

The condition of “neutral¬ 
ity” of Portugal had always 
been somewhat tenuous; and 
when, at last, all the German 
steamers sheltering at the 
various ports were seized by 
the Portuguese authorities (on 
the justifiable, if rather “thin,” 
excuse of saving them from 
sabotage by their own crews), 
the tenuity wore through. 
During the aot of taking over 
the steamers, and before war 
had actually been declared, the 
Germans gave the future bel¬ 
ligerent a taste of their charm¬ 
ing methods. An armed party 
of Portuguese soldiers was sent 
to take over charge of the 
steamship Schwart^urg, shel- 
teriug at Ponta Delgado, in 
the Azores. On leaving the 
ship, the German crew left 
behind them several bottles of 
beer, and a single bottle labelled 
“Rhum,” The discipline of 
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their military suooeseors, as 
the Germans well knew it 
would be, was, to put it with 
moderation, inferior to their 
own; and the temptation 
was severe. The liquor was 
poisoned: four of the men who 
drank of it died in agonies 
shortly after; two more lin¬ 
gered a few days, a seventh 
recovered. When this piece of 
news reached the people of 
Madeira, the war became a 
very personal affair to each 
individual. The Germans in 
their midst were thankful for 
even the comparative security 
afforded by “internment.” 

The Declaration of War 
meant the coming of German 
submarines. There was no 
doubt about them this time; 
and our entirely defenoeless 
“ base,” accordingly, had to be 
shifted to a harbour, which, 
while it would be much over¬ 
stating matters to describe it 
as “safe,” was certainly less 
dangerous than Madeira. This 
was St Vincent, in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, and here we 
arrived on 17 th March 1916, 
and celebrated St Patrick’s 
Day by ending it with our first 
night at anchor, after 171 con¬ 
secutive ones at sea. When 
the flagship arrived, it was, 
indeed, for the Admiral and 
his staff their 385th successive 
night of the cradle of the deep! 

This was the beginning of 
the end of the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron. We still patrolled 
the wide expanses of ocean 


around us; we still guarded, 
through the remainder of 1916, 
the vast British interests, the 
valuable store of coal, and the 
greatest submarine cable - 
station in the world, in that 
nearly desert island. The need 
for our existence was dying, 
however, all the time; and 
1917 saw the return to Eng¬ 
land of the last of our cruisers, 
wonderfully maintained in a 
going condition through all 
those years of incessant sea- 
work. 

It was time. The early in¬ 
terests and novelties of our 
patrol had disappeared; the 
submarine menace in our 
waters was now quite real, 
and could not adequately be 
guarded against (as witness 
the unembarrassed shelling of 
Funchal by one of them, late 
in 1916), and our usefulness 
had gone. 

We left without a sigh of 
regret, except for the unfor¬ 
tunates of the cable station, 
still obliged to remain there 
in the burning sun, the howl¬ 
ing, blustering, ceaseless N.E. 
trade wind of St Vincent, un¬ 
der its brazen sky, and envel¬ 
oped in the brown cloud of 
perpetually flying sand, that 
are its unpleasant character¬ 
istics. 

How soft and green was 
England—how happy—in spite 
of short rations, and of a 
“submarine zone” still dom¬ 
inating the depths of her “in¬ 
violable sea ”! 


